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A COMPARISON OP LANGUAGE, COMMUNICATIVE STYLES 
AND SPEECH PATTERNS OF BIJICKS AND NON •-BLACKS 

Order No, 7909S01 

ARRINGTON« John Nathan, Ph*a United States International 
Unt\'6r0lty» 1977, UOpp. Chair noan; Dr, David Feldman 

THE PROB LEM, This study Inventlgated the knowledge of 
what was reterrellTo as *Black English,' The prominent userg 
of this language Included black teenagers, college graduates, 
and nun-blaek secondary s^'hciol teachers and peace officers. 
The study was conducted in a predominantly minority section 
of San Diego, California. The study exposed the world of the 
Black American through the use of words. The understanding 
of these words was important to an understanding of the Black 
Americanos world view and how this particular ethnic group 
resets to it This understanding should lead to better under- 
standit« of the Inner workings of . this large ^nlnorUy group. 
This understanding was important for a better understanding of 
the nation of man and to bring a critical reader closer to na- 
tional community. 

METHOD. The secondary school scene was examined to 
determine the extent to which Black English was used. High 
school students were examined to develop a word list of Black 
Ei4{lish words and phrases. This study was conducted pri« 
marily through the use of a self •administered questionnaire to 
which respondents Indicated their choices to several Black 
English words and phrases. 

The guiding hypothesis was that there would be differences 
in definitions between different cultural and professional groups. 
This difference would vary according to positions^ status or 
educational attainment 

RESULTS. On the basis of the findings of the study, It could 
be seen that .e of the English language differed between groups 
sufficiently to cause a breakdown of communication and poten- 
tially serious Cc.inequences In political, economic and social 
areas. Miscommunication could particularly obstruct the grow- 
ing black political or social movements in America today. 

These misconceptions regarding the significance of Black 
English re^ uU from the fact that there are differences in defi- 
nitions of Black English words based on educational attainment 
and sociocultural group affiliation. Therefore, it is clear from 
the data presxinted that black teenagers, black college graduates 
..^mdmn-black a hority figures each have a world of their own 
when expressing themselves with Black English words and ex- 
pressions. 

In defining their individual worlds, differences seemed to 
grow larger in proportion to educational attainment. Another 
significant factor which seemed to make a difference in defining 
these words was sociocultural group affiliation. Even though 
this was true, there was no tendency by sociocultural group 
members to define their world in the same way. 

The language of the Black American was clearly a language 
unique to this major American subcultural group. Even so, the 
language continued to be intelligible for those who used it regu- 
larly or as a survival language. 

This study led to several major conclusions. Definitions of 
Black English words differed according to age, culture and 
professional affiliation. The black teenagers defined their world 
differently from black adults. Black adults who were not col- 
lege graduates used different definitions of Black English words 
and expressions than did college graduates. Non-black college 
graduates who had similar experiences in working with black 
teenagers had different definitions of Ihe same Black English 
words. 

There existed a language among Black Anif-rk ans In South- 
east San Diego which may be reff'rr<»d to as Black Fnjjllsh. 
Select Black English words which wrre IntelHglhle for black 
respondents had different meanings for non-blacks who worked 
In the samr community and with the same groups of y(»ungsters. 
Some words which were InteliiKible tut black ghetto teenagers 
had different meanings for non"l)l;4ck p#»ace offir# rs wh(» unik#»d 
in areas with high conr^^ntratl mn of Bliick Kngllsh «isf>r». 



THE EFFECTS OF TRAN8ITK3NAL VERSUS VEKNACULAR 
IN8TRUCTX>N ON THE ENQUSH PRE-READING CONCEPT 
ACQUISmON OF SPANISH DOMINANT KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN Order No* 79089S1 

BAKER, Susan Rae, Ed.D. Columbia University Teachers 
College, 1978. 136pp. Sponsor: Professor Anne Marie 
Mueser 

. This study compares two methods of Instruction and investl- 
gates their relative effectiveness in an effort to find the most 
efficimt teaching/learning strategies for reading readiness 
Instruction with Spanish dominant kindergarten children. The 
dependent variable is pre-reading concept acquisition. The 
specific t>ehavior8 to be measured include auditory discrimi- 
nation, visual matching, letter recognition, and rhyming* 

The independent variable is language teaching methodology. 
The two methodologies being compared are the transitional 
and the vernacular. 

The transitional approach can be defined as follows: Spanish 
is used as the language of instruction when introducing new 
concepts or skills. Once the concept has been mastered in the 
native language, English is substituted as the language of in- 
struction. 

The vernacular method of instruction requires children to 
read in their native language while they are separately taught * 
English as a second language aurally and orally* 

Time is an important factor in both teaching methodologies 
de8crit>ed herein. In the transitional method, Danish and En* 
glish are used within earh teaching lesson of 10 to IS minutes. 
In the vernacular approach the two languages are separated 
in time. The vernacular approach requires twice the Uistruc- 
tional time. 

Statements of the hypotheses are as follows: 

1, Subjects receiving transitional approach will demon- 
strate improved scores on tests of pre-reading concept ar« 
quisition, 

2, Subjects receiving transitional approach will demon- 
strate greater improvement in scores on tests of pre-reading 
concept acquisition than subjects given the English approach % 
and subjects in the control group. \ 

3, Subjects receiving transitional approach will demon- \ 
strate equal or greater improvement in scores on tests of 
pre-reading concept acquisition than subjects receiving all- 
vanish method requiring twice the instructional time. 

Eighty-three five- to six-year-old kindergarten children, 
having language dominance in Spanish (Puerto Rican), were 
identified as subjects. Prior to instruction, the Bilingual Syn- 
tax Measure was administered to determine language dominance. 
Subjects were randomly blocked on the basis of scores and 
sex, and then assigned to one of four treatment groups (transi- 
tional, English, Spanish, or control). 

The standardized M etropolitan Readiness Test was used as 
a pre- and post-test. Instructional materials consisted of ten 
lessons from the nationally used pre-reading program Look , 
Li sten a nd Learn which were mcidified to conform to the two 
teaching strategies being examined. Instruction was adminis- 
tered by six Puerto Rican paraprofessional tutors in a tutorial 
situation. 

Students in the transition and alNBnglish groups received 
approximately 10 to 15 minutes of instruction daily for ten 
days. !n addition, students in th^^ vernacular group received 
10 to 15 Minutes of instruction in all<*English in the afternoon. 

A onr way analysis ( variance andjt-tests for significant 
differer. ei^ between groups indicate thai tl<e transition and 
Spanish groups performed equally and significantly better (t>e- 
yond the .01 level) than either the English or control groups. 
It can therefore be concluded that the transitional method of 
instruction is as effective an instructional method as the ver* 
nacular approach in teaching pre-reading concepts to Danish 
dominant kindergarten children. The transitional approach 
may even be viewed as a more efficient method since it re- 
quires half the instructional time and it achieves equal gains. 



ft !• o^T reccmmendation that the success of this aiqproach be 
« tested: 1) at later grades with more sophisticated reading coo- 
liot and learners, 2) with varied content such as mathematics 
sad seleiice» 3) with adult learners, and 4) with language other 
^ than l^^aAlsh* 



TUB SELF^CONCEPT AND CROSS-CULTURAL AWARENESS 
OF OREEK-AMBRtCAN STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE 
MONOUNCUAL AMD BILINGUAL SCHOOLS 

Order No. 7822161 

FLOURIS, George, Ph«D. The Florida State University, 1978. 
SStRU Major Professor: Dr. Byron 0. Masslalas 

At present^ the positive attitude toward self anl culture are 
a aujor goal (tf bilingual education programs. 

Itony language minority children are viewed as having poor 
selt*eoneept8. Bilingual educatim programs make certain pro* 
visions in their curricula to enhance a positive self •concept 
sad a cultural awareness. Since selt^ooncept and cultural* 
awareness are seen as essential concerns of the bilingual/Ll« 
Qttltural programs, it becomes of utmost importance that studies 
ot self •concept and cultural awareness be made. Even though 
some data exist on other language minority students with 
limited English speakiiw ability^ there is no data on Creek 
^pfoMng Individuals. 

Like many other minority children, many children of Greek* 
Aaaerican background may begin school with llmlttdd or no 
knowledge of the English language and Anglo-American culture. 
As ttey are raised in two cultures, some elements of which are 
In conflict with eaC4i other^ they may find themselves caught 
between the culture of their families and the culture of the 
school. As a result, Creek*Amerlean children may experience 
personality conflict and/or uncertainty. Due to the conflicting 
valms of their homes and school, the development of their self* 
eoiieept, attitudes toward native and/or Anglo cultures, as well 
as the overall academic progress may be affected in a negative 
way. 

The purpose of this study is to determine the self *concept 
end cross-cultural awareness held by Greek*Amerlcan children 
enrolled in bilingual and monolingual schools, and to establish 
if there are any differences between the two selected groups of 
Greek-Amerlcans. 

A combined total of 122 subjects**60 from the bilingual and 
62 from the monolingual programs—from grades 3, 4, 6 and 8, 
was selected for Inclusion In this study. QuantitaUve data ob- 
tained were subjected to the appropriate statistical techniques, 
such as t^tests and chi squares, in order to classify the data 
and establish the differences between the two groups of Greek* 
Americans. In addition, the study investigated qualitative as* 
pects of both programs regarding curriculum, teachers* and 
students' attitudes toward the Creek and English languages as . 
well as the Greek and Anglo cultures. 

Even though no significant differences were found in self* 
concept t>etween Greek*Americun students participating In bl* 
lingual and monolingual schools, the results indicated that there 
are significant differences between ihe aforementioned groups 
regarding their attitudes toward the Greek and Anglo cultures. 
Furthermore, there is a significant difference between the two 
groups of Greek-Americans with respect to social distance to- 
ward "Americans,* while no slgnlXlCiint difference between the 
two groups was found with rospec^ to social distance toward 
■Creeks'* and **G reek •Americans.'' 

A significant aspect of this study lies in the fact that It is an 
initial step to determine the attitudes of seU*concept and cross* 
cultural awareness of Greek-American school children. 
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LANGUAGE AKp READING FACTORS AS INDICATORS OP 
ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES FOR * 
STUDENTS IN A BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Order Na 78187S8 

GOSLINy Robert Dllwyn, Ph.D. The Pennsylvania State Unlverr 
slty, 1978« lB6pp» Adviser: Lester S. Golub 

Purpose 

The purpose of this research w|is to study the interrelation* 
ships of oral/ aural language proficiency, reading ability, and 
sublect*matter achievement in science and social studies In 
limited English speakli« ability Puerto Rican students enrolled 
in a bilingual education program. The following research ques* 
tlon was asked: 

To what degree can oral/aural language ability in Spanish 
and English be used as an Indicator of (1) reading ability 
In Spanish and English, and (2) achievement in science 
and social studies tested in Spanish and English? 

Procedures 

The 120 students in this study were divided into five test 
levels: level I (grades one and two), level 11 (grades three and 
four), level III (grades five and six), level IV (grades seven, 
etgM, and nine), and level V (grades ten, eleven, and twelve). 
A Foreign Service Institute type Instrument was used to deter* 
mine oral/aural lai^uage proficiency in Spanish and English. 
Content*valid Instruments In parallel English/Spanish form 
were developed for assessing the students* subject*matter 
achievement in science and social studies (grades three through 
twelve)* Reading ability was measured by using the parallel 
Spanl^Engllsh versions of the Inter *Amer lean Series reading 
tests. 

Thv^re were four hypotheses, each dealing with a particular 
subgroup of the total 120 students tested. The first hypothesis 
stated that more than half of the students whose oral/aural lan« 
guage proficiency was average or above both in English and 
Spanish would score as weU or better when their reading abltU^ 
was tested In English than when tested In Spanish. The second 
hypothesis stated that less than half of the students whose oral/ 
aural language proficiency was average o*' above In Spanish 
but average or below In English would sc^xe as well or t>etter 
when their reading ability was tested in EnwHsh than when tested 
in Spanish. The third hypothesis stated that less than half of the 
students whose oral aural language proficiency was average or 
above in Spanish was average or below in English would score 
as well or better when their subject-matter achievement was 
tested on the English forms of the parallel social studies and 
science instruments than when tested on the Spanish forms. 
The fourth hypothesis stated that loss than half of the students 
whose oral^ aural language proficiency was average or above In 
Spanish but average or below in English and whose reading 
score was in the 50th percentile or better in Spanish and less 
than the 50th percentile in English would score as well or better 
when their subject-matter achievement was tested on the 
English for. s of the parallel social studies and science in* 
struments than when tested on the Spanish forms. In addition 
to the four h) x>theses sbc ancillary questions were asked to 
further clarlf. the Interrelationships among the e^ttht variables 
studied in this research. 

Results 

Statistically significant correlations were found at each of 
the five levels tested. 

Oral/aural language proficiency in English was found to 
l>e the strongest indicator of achievement in science and 
social studies. The second strongest indicator of subject* 
matter achievement was reading ability when assessed in 
Spanish. 



LAMiUACE, CCXINITION. AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF THE 
BLACK CHILD IN PUBLIC KDUCATION: A Sociolingulsttc 
and PsycholUiguistic Analysis of Klndergarten^Third Grade 
Pi^Ua Order No. 782383S 

HOLT» Howud Monroe, Ph.D. Claromont Graduate School, 
1978. 399n). 

This study tbeorUea th;it the primary dlfllculty in the inner 
city Black child s education Is the experimental dffferences be- 
tweM bis home and schooL The effects of these differences 
were studied through a systematic analysis of linguistic differ* 
ences between Black English (D.E.), and the language of the 
8Chool--standard Anglo English (S*E«). It was hypothesized 
that language arts skills and social/personality adjustment are 
hindered by the experiential differences arisij^ when Black 
English (and its concomitant cultural overlay) meets the stan- 
dard Ei«Ush, and its cultural aspects, of the regular school 
setting. Operationalized relationships between 8.EyB.E.» spe« 
dfie sociaV'personality characteristics, and language arts 
skills were evaluated to test this relationship. 

The theoretical premise was that the pupil who speaks the 
eultoral language of Dlack Americans, which is now mainly 
«poken in the Black Inner^citieM^ must transfer or ;^apt so« 
dally and cognttively in order to function within the American 
public educational institution. Tl'O social transfer which can 
be measured by structural iangudixe dift'erences is conceptual* 
Ised as part of the sociolinguistic field of study, while cognitive 
transfer is conceptualized as part of the psycholinguistic field 
of sttKiy. 

This research was undertaken as a respojise to c*ontinut>d 
failure to teach standard English languiige arts skills to pupils 
in predominantly Black inner-city schools: and also, to their 
continued social and personality maladjustment. A major goal 
of the stuify was to esuO^Ush whether the Black child^s language 
and euttural difference is the primary reason for his educa* 
tional difficulties. Conclusions were drawn and suggestions 
made regarding direcUons in the Black child's classroom cur« 
ricttloni experience. 

XiAdergarten through third grade pupils in Los Angeles' 
predMBliiantly Black Inner •city were studied. A variety of in- 
struments were used (i.e., Spache Reading Scale, Holt S.E./ 
B.B« BiUngual/Bidialectal Instrument, Burk Behavioral Rating 
Scale, eomulatlve records, etc.) to measure reading Black En- 
gUsIv^standard English language, social, personality, and de- 
mographic characteristics. 

Correlations between these measures provided important 
insights iito the effects Black English has on the Black child's 
affective raid cognitive experience. Following are some of the 
findings: 

1. Black English interferes with all reading and phonics 
skills, ^ ^ ^ 

2. Much of a Black child s B.E. pnonology and syntax is 
realised in the pupil's writing. 

3. A child's ability to associate B.E. and S.E. al aji oral, 
aural, visual, and written levels are key skills in successful 
language arts development in the school setting. 

In addition, 54 significant relationships existed between 
B.E./S.E. language variables and social/personality behavioral 
variables in the educational setting. Of special note is that 
Black English highly correlated with poor ego, poor self-con- 
cept, and high anxiety. The correlations become stronger as 
the years of American public schooling increases. 



ASSESSING READING VOCABULARY OF PIMA INDIAN 
STUDENTS FOR CURRICULUM ADAPTATION . 

Order No. 7911128 

JACKSON^ Susan Madrid, Bd*D* Arizona State University, 
1978. 122pp. 

The purpose of the study was to assess the characteristics 
of the meaning voc ibutary knowledge of Pima Indian students, 
members of a divergent socioeconomic group* The assess^ 
mei^ would provide information r>r adaptation of their instruc* 
tion in one component of reading* word meanings* 

Two tests were administered t -randomly selected seventh* 
and eighth^grade students* Fift^ * students were adminis* 
tered the vocabilary subtest ot * ^nt Reading Test , 

The Reading Miscue Invento ry haormal test* was ad-» 

ministered to 17 Jtudents, w;* • \. ^ion to respond by re- 
writing instead of retelling. 

Analysis of the data from the format testing utilized a^ 
test for determining significant differences between norm and 
sample raw score means, Chi-square anr'tvsis was utiliaed 
to determine signifies it differences in errors by Pima Indian 
students among cate(;ories of words* A *0S level of confidence 
was established for lx>th analyses. The cesults of the informal 
testily were examined for comparison qualitatively with the 
results of the formal test. 

The analyses of the data yielded these findings: 

1* There were statistically significant differences between 
the raw score means of Pima Indian students and the raw 
score means from the national norm^ on the standardized 
vocabulary test, 

2* There were no statistically significant differences in 
the numbers of errors made by Pima Indian students among 
five categories of Words, 

S« There were differences in errors made antong word 
categories by Pima Indian students revealed by an examina- 
tion of the data from the informal testing. Concrete nouns 
and descriptors provided greater difficulty than other cate- 
gories of words. 

4. A majority of the subjects tested with the Reading Mis - 
cue Inventory , 66%, preferred rewriting to retelling, 

9* Examination of the results of the two types of testing 
conducted suggested an anomaly about the effectiveness of the 
reading performance of Pima Indian students. The formal test* 
ing indicated that they were significantly below the national 
norms in knowledge of word mea;iings» generally assumed to 
be an important component of re^uling comprehension. The in* 
formal testing indicated that the Pima Indian students were 
moderately or highly effective readers. 

Recommendations for adaptation of the curriculum were 
made on the basis of the findings and from relevant ideas in 
the literature. They included the following recommendations: 

1* A concerted effort should be made in the instructional 
program of Pima Indian students for the development of word 
meanings on the basis of diagnc>sed needs. 

2. Both formal and informal testing should be utilized in 
the assessment of vocabulary needs, along with careful obser* 
vation by classroom teachers, Miscue an:ilysis testing is par- 
ticularly recommended. 

3. Instruction for meaning vocabulary development should 
include all classen of words. 

4. Words which present meaning liifficulties to a large num* 
ber of students should be examined for sources of difficulty 
t>ased on possible environmental, cultural, and language fac* 
tors. Provision should be made in the instructional program 
to deal with those particular difficulties. 

5. The role of experience in the development of word mean- 
ings should be recognt/.ed and regularly accommodated in the 
instructional program. 

6. A systematic effort should be i^ade to label experiences 
with the appropriate language in order to df^velop word mean- 
ings more effectively* 
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A PWCHOLINOUISTIC DESCRIPTION OF THE ORAL READ** 
* INO MI8CUBS GENERATED BY NINE SELECTED N.BXICAN- 
AMERICAN STUDENTS IN CI ADB8 THREE, FOUR. AND 
FIVB RBADINO ENGLISH TEXTS Ord^r No* 7eOS970 

JURSNKA, Nancy Elizabeth Allen, Ed,D. Indiana University, 
1878* 389pp. Chairman: Dr. Carolyn L. Burke 

The purpose of the study was to describe the oral reading 
miscues ot nine average bilingual Mexican-American sttt<tonts 
living in a suburb ot Los Angeles; to describe their use ol pre* 
dieting, correcting and comprehending strategies; and to de* 
sorttw ttieir use graphophonemic. syntactic and semantic 
. language cues; to compare their Danish and En^ish retellings 
? (A each story; to describe the effect that materials had on oral 
reading performance and to note any effects that maturity had 
m reading performance. 

The procedures followed m this study included a review ol 
the literature to determine the findings of analyses ot the read* 
ing b^viors of Mexican*American students, gathering oral 
reading protocols on audio tapes, gathering Ei^isb and Spanish 
retellings on audio tapes, analysis of the oral reading miscuw 
by the procedures given in Goodman's Taxonomy of Reading 
Miscues and Goodman and Burke^s Reading Miscue InventonT t 
analysing the English and translated Danish retelling, and re* 
porting the findings of these descriptive analyses. 

Analysis of the 2,533 miscues elicited by the oral reading 
revealed the following findings: 1. The range of miscue occur- 
rence per hundred words was 2.62 to 17,62. There was a defi- 
nite trmd for the older student to make fewer miscues. 2, The 
use ot omissions was Influenced by age. Younger students used 
omissions to deal with words that they did not know. Older stu- 
dents used omissions as an editing technique. 3. Older bilingual 
readers produced syntactically acceptable sentences at a 
greater rate than younger bilingual readers even though they 
were reading comparatively more complexly structured mate* 
rial. 4. These bilingual Mexican -American readers used 
graphqphonemlc and syntactic language cues more effectively 
than semantic cues. 5. A large percentage ot miscues were 
semantically unacceptable. Twenty^^flve per cent of the mlscuen 
were nonwords. 6. Over half of the miscues an lyxed were left 
uncorrected. 7. Grammatical function of the text \ d Influ- 
enced whether or not a word would first, elicit a miscue and 
secondly, be corrected. 8. Stories having ethnic overtones 
influenced the performance of the readers. Younger readers, 
especially, read ethnic stories more effectively than neutral 
ethnic stories. Ethnic stories produced higher comprehension 
scores than neutral ethnic stories. 9. Retellings in Spanish 
and English produced similar ratings. 10. Numerous aspects 
ot reading behavior described tn the study evidenced the influ- 
ence of maturity of reading performance even though the task 
was ectually. difficult for each grade level. ' 



ORAL COMMUNICATION APPREHENSION IN BILINGUAL 
STUDENTS: A STUDY AT FOURTH, SIXTH, AND EIGHTH 
CRAI»» Order No. 7817121 

MANALO, Ma. Monita Amador, Ph.D. The University of Wls- 
consin^Madlson, 1978. 141pp. Supervisor: Professor John M. 

This study examines the oral communication apprehension 
ot Spanish»speaking students In the two languages they speak: 
Spanish and English* This study Is also concerned with the ei^ 
fects <a bilingual program, grade level and sex on students* 
oral communication apprehension. 

An instrument of Children* s Attitudes Toward Oral Commu- 
nication (CATOC) developed by Lustlg (1975) was used in thii-, 
study* This 25«ltem attitude Inventory was designed to mea- 
sure children's oral communication apprehension levels. 
A Spanish version of the CATOC Inventory, translated from 
Lustlg's original English version was pilot <*tested for appro* 
priateness with bilingual Mexican-American students In two 
Class situations. 

O 
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Subjects consisted of 127 teacher^ldentif led bilingual Mexl« 
fHn-American students at 4th^ 6th| and 8th grades from tour 
sehiols in central California, Two of these schools were design 
naied bilingual and two were non«destgnated blUnguaU The Eii« 
i^sli and Spanish versions were administered to subjects at 
tvo telling sessions* 

DatT were analyzed by analysis of variance. The results ot 
the study are; a) Subjects were more apprehensive in the Span* 
ish tlian Si the English version ot the CATOC. b) There was 
a r^^^lmshlp between oral communication apprehension and 
grade kvel on the Spanish CATOC but n<A <m the English 
CATOC. fhil^ects at the 4th and 6th grades showed higher ap« 
pr^nslon than subjects at (tth grade on the Spanish CATOC* 
No significant differences were found by grade factor on the 
English CATOC. c) Subjects in a bilingual program were found 
to be more apprehensive toward oral communication than sub* 
Jects irtio were not in a bilingual program. While the first did 
not differ significantly in apprehension in either English or 
Spanish^ the second was more apprehensive In Spanish than En* 
ffiisK d) Girls were more apprehensive than twys on the En- 
glish CATOC but not on the Spanish CATOC. While girls did 
not differ significantly In their apprehension in either English 
or 4»anishy boys showed a higher apprehension In Spanish than 
English. 

The overall results of the study suggest that bilingual Span* 
ish*speaking subjects tended to have a negative attitude toward 
oral communication when the native langu^e was used than 
when the adopted language was used. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE LISTENING COMPREHENSION SiULLS IN PRIMARY 
AGE CHILDREN Order No. 7904786 

9 

MElV Myrlam, Ed.D. University of ClnclnnaU, W78. lllpp. 

This study Investigated whether the degree to which young 
students have mastered listening comprehension In their first 
language (LI) Is reflected In the mastery of second language (L2) 
listening comprehension. Measures of academic readiness were 
also shidled in relation to the acquisition of L2 skills In a school 
setting. 

The hypotheses were: 

IA. There is a significant, positive relationship between 
scores on the measure of listening comprehension In 
the learner*s first language (prior to learning an L2) 
and scores on measures ot listening comprehension In 
the learner^s second language, 

IB. The relationship between L2 and LI will be stronger 
than the relationship bc*nveen L2 and other measured 
variables. 

2. There is a significant positive relationship between 
scores on the measure of second language listening 
comprehension and total readiness score as measured 
by the Metropolitan Readiness Test« 

3. There Is a significant positive relationship between 
scores on the measure of second language listening 
comprehension and on the Word Meaning subtest of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test. 

Subjects were 56 first grraders enrolled in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools* Spanish BlUngual Program. The aaniple was 
43% Black and 57% White. Subjects had no prior exposure to 
Spanish or any other second language. They received Spanish 
language instruction for 7C minutes daily in a sequenced and 
struchired program of language development which heavily 
stressed L2 listening comprehension. 

Instruments In this investigation were: the Metropolitan 
Readine:>j Test (MRT) and the Te:*t for Auditory Comprehen- 
sion of Language, English and Spanish versions (TACL-K and 
TACL-S). Variables were: total score on the MRT; scores 
on the MRT Word Meaning and Numbers subtests: and scores 
on the TACL-E and TACL-S; :uid subjects* race, sex, use of 
Black dialect, class and MRT test date. 



Data collected prior to subjects' Spanish Instruction Included 
sex, race, use of Black dialect, class, and MRT scores and tett 
dates. LI listentnR comprehension tests were idividually ad- 
ministered early In the school year* L2 listening comprehen** 
•ton tasks wera Individually administered in the luring. 

Tto data were analyzed using Pearson product-moment cor^* 
reli^lona. Results showed a significant positive and moderate 
relationahlp between L2 and LI (r*.45, p< .001). Hypothesis 
lA was accepted. L2 was found to brar a significant positive 
and moderately high relationship with overall academic readl* 
nesa (f««61, p< XOl) and with the Word Meaning subtest (ro.BO, 
p<.001)* Hypotheses 2 and 3 were accepted. Since L2 was 
• more closely associated with the academic variables than with 
LI, Hypothesis IB was rejected. 

8eXt dialect and test date were not associated with scores 
on any of the measures. Race was not significantly related to 
L2 listening comprehension, but Whites did do significantly bet* 
ter on all other measures. Spanish test scores were associated 
with 8ub)ects^ teacher. 

This study showed that there Is a significant relationship 
between children's first and second language listening compre* 
henslon skills* Findings supported those of previous research 
which showed LI listening to be related to success In school 
and suggest that the skills which contribute to readiness for 
first grade work also contribute to the acquisition of L2 skills 
in a school setting. 

The results also suggest that while the learner's LI skills 
are significantly related to the mastery of L2 skills, external 
factors particular to the school setting affect achievement when 
children learn a second language In school. 



BILINGUAL AND CROSS-CULTURAL REFERENTIAL COM- 
MUNICATION Order No. 7820262 

MOLLt Luis Carlos^ Ph.D* University of Califomiai Los Aa« 
geles^ 1878. 119pp. Chairman: Professor lliomas J. LaBelle 

A referential communication task, in which one chlldlde- 
scribed a referent and another child tried to select It f r^m a 
set of two, was used to investigate how Hispanic bilingual chil- 
dren oiodified their communicative behavior In response to lis- 
teners with differing characteristics. Specifically, 216 childrea 
were selected from four schools and divided Into sets of 
'^speakers'* and "listeners.* The 108 speakers chosen were all 
8 to 9 years old, Hispanic, and bWngual. Listeners were older 
(11 to 12 years old) and younger (5 to 6 years old) than the 
speakers, and each age category Included even sets of Hispanic 
EngUirii-speaklng, Hispanic Spanish-speaking, and Anglo chil- 
dren. This arrangement effectively situated the communication 
task In a variety of cultural and linguistic ccmtexts for stu^y. 

The results Indicated differences in communication accu- 
racy (as measured by correct listener selection of target lef- 
eresta) due to v ambiguity of the meseages given by the 
qmkerSt The (>>adren designated as speakers performed 
competently in a variety of situations. However, In two specific 
conteals, with (1) younger Anglo (English-monolingual) listen- 
ers and (2) older Hispanic Spanish- speaking listeners, these 
otherwise competent communicators performed comparatively 
poorly. Smce the children's performance was significantly 
better in some contexts than in others, the possibility was con- 
sidered that some sort of contextual Interference affected the 
communication* 

It was theorized that the speaker's lack of culture-contact 
and Interaction with the younger Anglo listeners. In and outside 
the classroom, contributed to a low level of familiarity and 
practice with this particular communication situation, which, 
In turn, detracted from the overall ability of the speaker to 
handle the task. With the older Hispanic Spanish* monolingual 
listeners. It was theorized that the socloUnguistic requirements 
of the situation were perceived by the speakers as being out- 
side their usual repertoire, which in turn led them to ^ive a 
small number of messages of high redundancy (^'tongue-tied'*)* 
This Is a phenomenon common to bili.i)(ual speakers and is a 
reasonable interpretation in tight of the knowledge o( what reg* 
Q^^vfV happens in this context. 



The results of the present study indicate the Importance of 
taking into account the context and social situation in which 
communlcatlcm skills are assessed as an Important determinant 
of performance* 



A STUDY OF VARIABLES KELATtVE TO CURRICULUM DE- 
CISIONS CONCERNING BLACK ENGLISH Order Na 7819927 

NELiON, Bertha W.|^D. University of New Orleans, 1978. 
169pp. 

Pour positions toward Black English have been described 
In the literature: (1) replace it with standard English, (2) teach 
standard En Msh as a second language, (3) leave the language 
alone, (4) teach Black English. 

The literature suggests that the teacher's position regardli« 
Black English is related to certain variables: knowledge of 
Black English and linguistics, race and racial prejudice. The 
hivestlgator felt that other variables may be related to the 
teacher's position regarding Block English: age, recency and 
amount of university training, flexibility, attitude toward change, 
educational philosophy, as well as business, legal and regional 
background. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine: 

(1) If the attitude of secondary department chairpersons toward 
statements relating to Black English In the curriculum, 
when ranked according to desirability, would fall Into groups 
similar to the four categories proposed In the literature, 
and, 

(2) If so, the rank order of the positions themselves, 

(3) the number of clusters of people grouped according to their 
attitudes toward statements relative to Black English, 

(4) the common characteristics, with respect to the varlaUes 
mentioned In the model, for each Identified cluster and the 
differences between clusters. 

Thirty <»six secondary English department chairpersons, 
randomly selected from the Greater New Orleans area In fall, 
1977, provided attltudlnal and biographical data through a bio* 
graphical survey* attitude scales, and a Q«sort of statements 
to measure the attitudes toward Black English. 

Percentages and ^or means and standard deviations were 
obtained for the biographical data. Means were obtained of the 
raw scores on the scales. Means and standard deviations were 
computed for the statements In the Q*sort The statements 
were factor tmaly^ed to obtain clusters of people with similar 
responses to the stittements. 

The study found that secondary English department chair 
persons distinguish only two of the categories proposed In the 
literature: (1) the most desirable position Is to teach Standard 
English as a second language; (2) the least desirable position 
la to allow the black student to retain his Black English, either 
by leaving his language alone or by teachlr^g Black English. 

Sbc clusters of people, grouped according to their attitudes 
toward statements relative to Black English, were found by 
factor analysis* The common characteristics for each of the 
Identified clusters of people are: (1) Young Blacks with High 
Degree of Professional Development, (2) Young Whites with 
Limited Degree of Professional Development, (3) Young Blacks 
with Limited Degree of Professional Development, (4) SophietN 
cated Professionals, (5) Older White Males with Limited De« 
gree of Professional Development, (6) Young White Females 
with Limited Degree of Professional Development Age, race 
and professional development seem to be the variables related 
to the positions takcm. The hypothesis that age, recency of 
university training and km>wledge of Black English literature 
were interrelated, was thus partially lx>rne out 

In addition to the differences noted between subjects, the 
subjects were found to be similar with regard to attitudes 
toward blacks, regional background, lack of legal experience, 
and mlddle-of-ihe-range scores on rigidity, attitude to job 
change, and educational philosophy. 



AM ASSESSMENT OF THE COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE 
. IN BNGUSH OP SPANISH^SPEAKINC CtaLDREN IN THE 
FOURTH AND SIXTH (SHADES Order No. 7882SS3 

OnrBRALL» Patricia MonUel^ PhJ). Stanford University^ im 

The term commimicatlve competence has been proposed to 
desertbe a person's proficiency in a language. Tbis includes 
taowledge of the ruies of social interaction as weU as knowl- 
odie of grammar* 

Pew tests, however, have beifin designed to evaluate a speak- * 
er*s aUlity to communicate In a variety of situaUonal coitexU. 
Instead, discrete-point grammar tests of linguistic abiUty are 
used to assessing the non«EngUsb speaUng student^s broad 
knowledge of a language. 

The purpose of this study is to determine to what extent 
grammatical teats are accurate measures of communicative 
eompttence. Several ancillary questions were also addressed 
to determine (I) the effect of independeiA variables such as 
gradSt sex, language spoken outside the classroom, and type of 
Instruetlonal program on the measures used In the study, (8) the 
predtoUve ability of the measures, and (3) the order of diffi** 
eulty the speech act types (e.g., request, explain, etc) in* 
doded in the measure of commanlcative competence. 

A total of thirty Spanish-speaking students enrolled In ^an* 
, Ish/English bilingual education programs were selected for the 
stu4y. The students were all born in Mexico and had been in 
the United States approximately one year. 

The students were pre- and post-tested on two grammatical 
iMasures and a measure of communicative ability. The re- 
searcher developed this measure to\assess the students* abiUty 
to eommuniCfUe In specific social situations. The gramma- 
deal tests used were! Center for Educational Reseajrch and 
Dsvekipment at Stanford %>anish/Bnglish Balance Teist: English 
oral Production Subtest (CERAS Balance Test), and Bajla Oral 
• Lai«uag9 Test (Bolt). The test of communicative ability used 
was callea tiie Sociolingulstlc Measure (SLM). 

The pretens were administered by three bilingual testers 
dnriTig the first month < * school and again three months later. 
The students* verbal responses to the grammatical measures 
were elicHed usii^ a series of pictures to cue the response. 
These responses were recorded orthographically by the testers. 
In the socloUnguistIc measure a series of situations were de- 
scribed to the students. The students and the researcher then 
role-played each situation using puppets of the various charac- 
ters involved In the situation. The students*, p^i^forraaiices were,, 
tape-recorded. f 

A score on the SLM was determined by a panel of three 
judges who rated the pre- and post-tests of the record^ con- 
versMlons In random orders A training session preceded the 
actual rating to provide the Judges with an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the criteria used in the evaluation. 

A correlation analysis was used to stablish the relationship 
between the three dependent measures used in the study. The 
results of the correlation between the granimutical measures 
on the on^ hand and the sociolinguistic measure on the other 
indicated that a strong relationship among the three measures 
existed. However, closer inspection of the results, using scat- 
torgrams^ revealed a curvilinear relatlon:ihip between the mea- 
sures. Ordinarilss a curvilinear relationship results in a lower 
r; however, in this instance, a higher r was exi)re55sed because 
of a clustering of scores at the lower and or upper ends of the 
curve. Separate correlations of these groups tended to he much 
lower than the overall correlutionn. 

There appeared to be a broader riuige of scores on the lower 
level of the SLM ti»n4 thun (»n the Bolt or CEKAS Balance te»l«. 
This finding indicates that raw scrros on discrete-point tests 
Should not be interprett'd as accurately representing simieone s 
communicative con^etenre. 

The pretest scores were used as covariates with the post • 
test scores in the statistical procedure to provide adjusted pie- 
post -test gain scores. Mean scores and an analysis of covari- 
ance was used to determine the effects of the Independent vari- 
ables un these adjusted pre- post -test gain scores. Most inde- 
pendent variables had no effect on student achievement* 



Mean scores were also used to determine the relative order 
of difficulty of the situational tasks used on the SLM. The re- 
sults st^gested that the itr^ms on the test did not vary slgnifl^ 
cantly m difficulty and were not arranged In order of diftiCtttty. 

The findings of the study indicate that caution should be eg- 
erclsed in using the grammatical test scores alone for placing 
studmts in English Instructional programs^ |^ 



S5LF-ESTEEM AS IT REIJVTBS TO HEADING FACILITY 
AND BILINGUAL SCHOOLING OF PUERTO RICAN STU- 
HENTS Order No. 7910643 

PETERSi Alice Perez, Ed«D. Loyola University of Chicag0| 
1979. 157pp. Chairman: Dn Allan C. Ornstein 

This study Investigated the relationship of self-esteem to 
reading facility of bilingual Puerto RIcan students living and 
studying in an lnner«»city environment. The study also consid- 
ered the Impact of such variables as bilingual education exper- 
lence^ schooling in Puerto Rico^ sex and age of the seU-esteem 
of the subjects. Self -esleem wAi viewed as an aspect of the 
self -concept. 

The subjects of this study were 270 bilingual preadolescent 
students of Puerto Rlcan background attending thre Chicago 
public schools. The 127 l>oy8 and 143 girls were ten to twelve 
years old, and were in grades fwr to six. They were drawn 
fl;om a predominantly Puerto Rlcan neighborhood^ and from 
scheels^lth a predominantly Puerto Rlcan student enrolbnent 

Four instruments were used: an English/Spanish question- 
naire developed by the investigator; the lnter«>A merlc an Serl'^s: 
Reading Tes t, and Pruebade Lectura; and Cwp ersmitK^geB- 
Esteem InveTttur y ^SEI). The questionnaire was used to gatHer 
information on the background of the students. The reading 
tests were used to classify the students into four levels based 
on their reading facility In English and Spanish. The CSEI pro- 
vided- the measure of self-esteem. 

Analysis of covariance for statistical significance and con- 
trasts for specific differences between the means were the sta« 
tistlcal techniques employed. SeU -esteem wau the dependent 
variable; sex and a|;e were treated as covariates; reading fa* 
clUty, schooling in Puerto Rico, and bilingual education exper- 
ience were the independent variables. 

The results Indl 'ated that bilingual students who read only 
English adequately had significantly more positive self-esteem 
scores (at p < .05) than those who read only Spanish adequately. 
^ Those students who read both English and Spanish inadequatel> 
reported significantly less positive self «>esteem snores (at p < 
.Oftl) ttian those students who read only English adequately and 
significantly less positive self-esteem scoren (at p < «01) than 
those who read both languages adequately. Students who had 
participated in a bilingual program reported significantly less 
positive self-esteem scores (at p < ,05) than thuso who never 
had this type of experience. 

In summary, the findings of the study indicato a positive cur- 
relation between reading facility and self-esteem of bilingiial 
students. Inadequacy in reading both or either language of the 
students is negatively related to their solf-ostecnu The lan-^ 
guage of the dominair i tlture, in this ca^ • Engllj'h, apfiears to 
t>e a key factor in the self-conQcpt dc'-* i<i*munit of these 
students. 
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THE EFFECT OF USING A CONTRASTIVE UNCUISTIC Ql« 
* STRUCnONAL MODEL ON THE CODiS««wrrCHtNO ABfUTY 
OP BDCTM GRADE BLACK STUDENTS Ordtr No* 7823078 

POLLIAM, Cynthia ^n::^, Ph.D* Univaraity of Mlsaourl ^ Kan- 
•M City, 1978. 103pp. 

This etttdy tnvestigat^ the effectiveness ol a contrastlve 
tifigttlatle Instructional procedure on the code**swltchinR abil y 
of urban black students. The procedure stressed the usefulness 
^ standard English in written communication in Mhool classes 
and ottered a structured learning situation in which differences 
tn a grammatical feature in bla n English and standard English 
are taught. 

The subjects involved in this study were sixth grade.black 
students enrolled at an urban elementary school. The students 
were from a lowMncome black neighborhood with a fairly stable 
populjUion. Two intact sixth-grade classes with twenty^six stu« 
derUs per class participated in the experiment. 

The basic form for this resitfa^'Ch study was a repeated mea.« 
sures desi^ which allows subjects to art as their own control. 
Replication Is built Into this study. Doth sixth grade classes, 
therefore* received the treatment at different times and each 
participated in the three testing |)erlods* Each treatment pf»riod 
for this protect consisted of five consecutive sessions Wuich 
met for thirty -five minutes daily. 

A series of analyses of variance was used tc «?crutinlze the 
data. The results were Interpreted as being romewhat suppor* 
five of the effectiveness of the Instructional procedu^^e especially 
In ttie area of comprehending, that Is recognising the difference 
between the third person singular present verb in black English 
and in sUndard English. 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN A PIlTOT CURE* ON READING, 
CU18ENA1HE MATHEMATICS PROGRAM, AND BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM OF AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Order No. 7824571 

ROMERO, R<?g^r Cervantes, Ed.D. Northcm Arizona Univer- 
sity, 1977. 107pp. Advift**r: Or. Paul Landing 

This study was an investigation of two compoiu nts of an 
elementary school district's federally -funded Title VII projects. 
One component measured reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment of the students. The other componi nt measured the ef- 
fects of a billttguul education progr<im on student achievement. 
The reading component used the Cureton reading method to 
Improve the reading achievement level of these elementary 
school students. The mathematics comp^^nont used the Cuise* 
nalre method to improve the mathematics achlevcnK^nt level. 
The bilingual education component was used to Improve aca- 
demic achievement and language development. 

This Investigation used an e>cpt*rlnumtal design with the 
sample composed of students In grades 1 -6 for the reuiilng and 
mathematics groups and students in grades K-3 in the bilingual 
component. Students \n the control group were enrolled at 
similar grade levels. All studen^u included In the ntudy were 
in attendance in the school dlHtrict during the 1975-78 school 
year. 

The study compiirod stud<*nt achiev<?mf*nt over a time span 
of eight months between pretest and p<jst-test. The experl- 
mental and control groups were compared uslny the resulta of 
Standardised achievenieht tests. The Instruments used In the 
comparisons were the Metropolitan Achievement Test for the 
reading and mathematics groups and the lnter-Am#»ric*in Test 
of General Ability for the bilingual group The test results 
were converted to Stanford Achievement Test Grade-Level 
Equivalent Scores, and then t' <• 8core« of the groups In the 
reading and mathematics components were conjpared. Com- 
parisons between the two groups in the tjUingUHt proftran) were 
Computed u»lng tht? raw achievement sr«»re gam*;. 
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Three null hypotheses were d#?veloped to test fiir signlfl- / 
cance t>etween the experimental and control grcmps. These 
hypotheses compared i»tudent achievement in reading* mathe- 
matics, and language contprehenslon. , The cuntpari* jns ac- 
counted for differences In grade level ethnicity, and sen. 

The data collected In the study were statistically analysed 
with a t-»test of the difference in the means of the experimental 
group and the control group* The resultH oi the study were: 

1. The students In the experimental reading cominment 
did not score significantly higher than those In the con- 
trol group* Two of the thirteen null hypotheses tested 
In this component were significant. This indicated that 
there was little difference between the experimental and 
control groupr. 

2. In the mathemuMcs component, the effects of the treat> 
ment indicated statistical significance in grades one and 

,8ix. When comparisons were made using sex as a vari- 
able, male and female students In the exi>erlmental group 
achieved slgnificanMy better than those in the control 
group* The treatment group in this Component did show 
significance in forty -six percejit of the null hypotheses ^ 
tested. 

3. The bilinAuul component failed to «hi»w statistical sig- 
nificance excepi in the cose of female Mexican*American 
students* 

These programs when analyzed separately and statistically 
did not gene»*ally indicate signific mce at the *05 level* How- 
ever, when vlewcil fri*m the edv'atit/nal perspe<tlve of .student 
progress, positive gains were niadf in almost every Instance. 



A PSYCHOLlNGUISnC COMPARISON OF THE USE Or 
SYNTACTIC CUES BY MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL 
SUBJECTS DUaiNO ORAL PI^.AOING iN ENGLISH BASAL 
R^EADERS Order No. 7908964 

SMITH» Laura A., Ph.D. Wayne State University, 1978. a4dpp. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the use of ^nd de^ 
velopm it of the use of syntactic information in the oral read* 
Ing of monolingual and bilingual readers at the second, fourth, 
and sixth grade levels. 

The monolingual subjects had previously been included la 
the average second* fourth, aiui sixth grade level groups In the 
research of Kenneth S. Goodman (197 ). The bilingual subjects 
were students In the public schools In GoUad County, Texas* 
They were chosen because th y had entered school there a« 
first graders speaking little or no English, still spoke Spanish 
well enough to retell a story, and were considered average 
readers on the basis of test scores and teacher evaluation. 

All of the sub}ects were audio taped reading and retelling a 
t>asal story about a half grade above their reading level. The 
sut^eirts* oral reading miscues were analyzed using selected 
categories of the Revised Goodman Taxonomy of Reading Mis* 
cu«s (1975). Comparisons w«re n.ade between the two language 
groups and across grade levels within each group* The points 
at which the various subjects mlscued were considered and the 
degree to which they appeared to us syntactic information in 
their predictions and corrections was comt)ared. Also consid* 
ered was the possible Influence of the authors* syntacMc choices 
and possible first language interference in the reading ot the 
bilingual subjects. In order to belter describe the :^egree to 
which the blllnguat subjects had acquired English syntax, their 
retellings of the stories were analyzed using the c^itegories in*' 
eluded in the Bilingual Syntax Measure developed by Burt, Dulav 
and Hernandez HTn. 

Analysis of the miscues indicated that, while the two lan*^ 
guage groups tended to mlscue at the same places in the story 
and use the same general strategies in their predict I 'ns, some 
differences were apparent: (1) At aU grade levels percent- 
ages of both totally syntactically accepcable and purhally syn*- 
tactically acceptable miscues were somewhat higlu^r for the 
monolingual groups. This difference was most marked at the 
sixth grade level. (2) At all grade leveU the dt*gree t;» which 
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ttui tin^ had bem changed wm aon^ewhat higher for tha bl** 
Ungyid group. (3) Prom the second to the foiirth to the 'sixth 
* gratfest ttio predictions ci the monolingual groups became more 
syiMietteally acceplabW. For the^ bilingual groups the syntactic 
' . h^eeptiAUUy of their predictions Increased from the second to 
thl fourth grade and decreasM from the fourth to the sixth . 

grade. 

White the bilingual groups tended to make less syntactically 
acceptaUe predictions^ t^<ly more frequently eorrected these 
predlctiotis especially at ^ fourth and sixth grade levels. The 
seeoQd grade bilingiuil gi^up was slightly more successful in 
^ eorreetlon attenpls than the monolingual group. The per** 
' eertage of Siiccesstul cbrr ectlon droi>ped slightly for both the 
monoUngual and bilingual groups from the second to the fourth 
grade. Prom the fourth grade to the sixth grade the percentage 
of successful correction increased for the monolingwl group 
and remained about the same for fhe bilingual group. 

Direct Spanish interference in the reading %nd oral language 
worn <tf the taHlngual groups was minimal. 

Overall it would appear that, while the>lllngual sublects' 
ability to use English syntax In oral langu&ge Increases from 
second to fourth to sixth grades, the sixth grade group did 
become more proficient In using this ability in reading. 



A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF 
. CONCEPT AND ADULT BASIC EDUCATIO^J PROGRAMS 
OH THE YANKTON SIOUX RESERVATION 

Order No. 7904943 

SWAN, Robert Joseph, Ed.D. University of South Dakota, 
1977. 186pp. Director: Professor Fred J. Petersen 

Purpose of the ^udy 

The purpose of this study was to investigate any signifi- 
cant differences in the self-concept of three groups of Yanlcton 
gioux Adults on the Yankton Sioux Reservation in South Dakota. 

Procedures for the Study 

The Dakota Wowapipahl Learr ig Center on the Yankton 
Sioux Indian Reservation in Marty, South Dakota served as the 
Adult basic education program from which subjects were iden- 
tified. The sample in this study consisted of thirty subjects in 
three groups and were randomly selected from the Y&nkton 
Stoux Adult population who have earned a G.E.D. certificate; 
Yankton Sioux Adults who are ci*rrently preparing for the 
G.E.D. test In the Dakota Wowapipahl Learning Center; and, 
Yankton Sioux Adults who have not completed a G.E.D. or high 
school diploma and have never enrolled in an adult basic edu- 
cation program. 

This researcher trained four staff members of the Dakota 
Wowapipahl Learning Center to become qualified administra- 
tors of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. The four examiners 
idministered the Tennessee Self Concept Scale and Personal 
Data Questtonnaire in the homes of the subjects on the Yankton 
Sloujc Reservation during the last two weeks of January and 
first three weeks of February, 1977. 

Findings of the Study 

Sioux speakers versus m>n*»Sloux speakers were significant 
(Chl-square ^ 26.4, d.f. 2. p <.05) In distinguishing grouping. 
Bex, age, degree of bIo«)d, marital status, last grade completed, 
employment, Jobs held tor more than one year, problems with 
alcohol, and type of drinker were non- significant. An overall 
one-way multivariate F was run to determine If the 3 groups 
differed for the 29 variables of the TSCS. Wktks' Lambda 
was selected as the criterion In selecting independent variables 
for analysis on the b?sls for discriminating power in predict- 
ing group membership. The first discriminant function was 
Statistically significant at the .05 alpha level. Twenty-three 
discriminant function coefficients of the Tennessee Self Con- 
cept Scale were identified by the discriminant analysis as 
being contributors in predicting group membership. Subjects 
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from the three groups were also reclassified xcording to 
whether they were Sioux ^eakers or non<-Sioux speakers. The 
r .'erall multivariate F ratio for the te^ of differences among 
gi*oup centroids was computed and the first function was sig* 
laficant at the .OS level. ' v 

Statirtical analysis findings indicated there was no slgrdfl* 

. cant difference In self^concept variables between Yaidcton 
Sioux Indian Adults who have earned their C.E.D/s and those 
Yankton Sioux Indian Adults who are currently preparing for 

' the O.E.D. test in the Dakota WowapipaAi Learning Center; 
significant stati^lcal differences were found in self-concept 
variables between Yankton Sioux Indian Adults who have earned 
their O.E.D.'s and those Yankton Sioux Indian Adults who have 
not completed a G.IT.D. or high school dipldma and never have 
enrolled in the Dakota Wow^ipahi Learning Center; and 8ta« 
tistically significant differences were found in self-concept 
variables between Yankton Sioux Indian Adults who are cur- 
rently preparing for ^he G.E.D. teat in the Dakota Wowapipahl 
Learning Center and those Yankton Sioux Indian Adults who 
liave not completed a G.E.D. or high school diptoma and never 
have enrolled In the Dakota Wowapipahl Learning Center. The 
new grouping of Sioux speakers versus non-Sioux speakers was 
a better predictor of group membership than the original 
grouping. 

Conclusions 

■ " • 

The findings of this study demonstrated that there were 
significant differences in self-concept variables between Yank- 
ton Sioux Alults wtui never enter an ABE/GED Program aria 
those Yankton Sioux Adults who are currently enrolled in an 
ABE/GED Program or wlio are a G.E.D. graluate. 



VARIATION OF LANGUAGE USE IN THE LANGUAGE AC- 
QUISrriON OF bilingual children Order No. 7905024 

WALTERS, Joel, Ed.D, Boston University Schoci of Education^ 
1978, 192pp, Major Professor: Bruce Fraser 

'''his »/estigation deals with the social and pragmatic com- 
petes of bilingual children. It utilises structural aspects of 
langu 'fiz.^ the requesting strategiei^ a speaker uses) as a 
windot^ iocial knowledge in the same way Vygotsky conceived 
of lan^ts^e as a window to the mind. Th^ notion pf a request- 
ing strategy is defined by the semantic form (e.g., can, could, 
will, would, do). 

The social knowledge of concern here centers on how chil- 
dren alter requesting strategies as a function of the context in 
which they are speaking. That context includes the setting and 
topic of conversation and a variety of participant characteristics 
(e.g., sex of speaker and age, sex and race of addressee). Spe* 
cifically>. the study examines whether (and the extent to which) 
childr^ are more deferential to adults as compared with chil- 
dren, males and females, blacks and whites, and in which set- 
tings. In addition, the study asks whether bilingual children 
exhibit the same deference patterns in English as they do in 
l^anish. ^ 

The focus of the investigation on paragmatic competence 
suggests that variation ci language use in general (and varia- 
tion of request strategies In particular) m.iy rf»pre«ent a viable 
alternative to curn»nt meai«ures of UnKuage assessment. That 
variation is measured In the present study by the number of dlf-* 
ferent request strategies a child uses. Bilingual communicative- 
competence, tht»n. Is represented by a comparison of variation 
scores in the child's two languages. 

Data wer« collected from 32 Puerto Rican bilingual children. 
Each child Jijuke to two of eight possti?le puppets (e.g., the old 
male white puppet and the young female black one) in each of 
four settings m English and m each of four settings in Spanish. 
The settings and topics used to elicit the requests tn this ex- 
periment were: 

I) Supermarket 

a. requesting to be shown rice and 

b. to get ahead in the checkout line^ 



Lunch Monay 



* a, ^eq^e•ling lunch money In the cafeteria and 

b« in the echixA office; 

3) OttteidentFiay 

a. requesting to play in the addreaaee'a yard and 
b* a ball to play with; 

4) Outaide Selling Cookies 

a« requesting that the addressee buy some cocriUea and 

b. sign a form. 

The request strategies were submitted to native speakers in 
order to arrive at a continuum ot deference* They numbered 
14 in En^ish and 12 In Danish. Edwards' (19S7) method of 
paired comparisons was Implemented to arrive at the deference 
scale. This method provided both a rank order of the syntactic 
strateglee from least to most deferential. and measure of psy 
etiological distance between individual forms. The data were 
analysed in a S^way analysis of variance^ where the deference 
<^ol the request served as the dependent variable. 

The comparison of children s requesting behavior In English 
and Danish was examined throuf^ the distribution of requests 
on t«ie deference scales and the amount of variation (number of 
mtterem strategies) each child produced. That variation ability 
was corrrtofted with the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

The findings demonstrated that, for both English and Danish, 
Puerto Rican children were signifloantly more deferential in 
talking to female puppets than in talking to male ones. Also, the 
supermarket and play settings elicited more deferential requests 
than the oodde contexts. Finally, in ^nish, children were 
mere deferential to black puppets than to white ones. 

In Bnf^iah request strategies tended to be distributed across 
the entire range while in Spanish they were more concentrated 
at the upper end of the deference scale. Children also tended to 
vary requests more in Sipanish than they did in English. Thai 
variation did not correlate with scores on either the English or 
I versions o( the Peabody Picfaire Vocabulary Test. 



THE EFFKCTS OF INSTRUCTION ON BLACK ENGLISH 
SPEAKERS Order No. 7909641 r 

WASHINGTON » Julie Renae, Ph.D. United States International 
University^ 1977. 94pp. Chairperson: Dr. Jorothy Harris 

THE PRO BLEM. The problem of the study was» If given in* 
stmctlon to imitate a Standard English speaker, will a Black 
English Speaker be able to reproduce Standard English. The 
hypotheses needed to accomplish the purpose of tt^ study are 
«as follows: (a) students given imitatloi^ instruction will repro* 
dttce sentences more identically than students given repetition 
Instructions; (b) the number of errors on the Social Dialect 
Feature Inventory, an instrument used to elicit nonstandard 
constructions^ will be related to Dialect Radicalism, the degree 
to which the speaker's dialect differs from Standard English; 
and (c) there wiU be a stronger relationship between Dialect 
Radicalism and the repetition instruction group than between 
Dialect Radicalism and the imitation instruction group. The 
importance of the study derives from the research of Baratz 
(1969) and Stanley (1974)» that the Black English speaker must 
be taught the procpss of code switching if this child is to learn 
Standard English, Thusly when given instruction to imitate a 
Standard English speaker, a Black English speaker will be able 
to reproduce Standard English. 

METHOD. The data were secured from a 2x3x2x2 split plot 
repeal^ measures design. A random sample of forty students 
was taken from three grade levels: Fifth, eleventh and Junior 
College that had been previously identified as Black English or 
Standard English speakers. The identification was made 
UtrOugh the students score on the Social Dialert Feature Inven-* 
tory. Twenty of the students within each grade level were given 
repetition instructions and the remaining twenty were given 
imitation instructions* prior to the administration of the Sen« 
fence Reproduction Task. Two measures were obtained for 



each subject: (a) numl)er of errors cn a Standard English re* * 
production task» and (b) the number of errors on a Black Bn- 
glish reproduction taskl The 2x3x2x2 analysis of variaiiei^ with 
repeated measures assessed whether one instruction type was 
better than the other; the analysis examined the interaction of 
dialect with reproduction task; and the analysis determined 
whether the relationship between dialect and reproduction task 
is more pronounced in repetition instructions than imitation 
instructions. The Tukey BSD tests were tjsed to compare ia- 
dividual cell means. 

' RESULTS , Anslysis of data yield the following resutts: 
(a) stuitents given the imitation instructions made fewer errcfrs 
than students given repetition instructions; (b) the Standard \ 
English speakers performed better when given a Standard En^ 
glish task than Black English task, and Black English speakers 
performed better when given a Black English reproduction task 
than Standard English task; and, (c) under the imitation instrue- 
tion, there Is less of a relationship between dialect and repro- 
duction task scores than under repetition instructions. From 
the results the following three main conclusions were drawn: 
(a) Imitation Instruction yields better performance than repeti* 
tlon instruction; (b) the number of errors on the Social Dialect\ 
Radicalism; and, (c) there is a higher relationship betwe^ . 
Dialect Radicalism and repetition Instruction group than be* 
tween Dialect Radicalism and the imitation group. 



CODEHSWITCHING IN BLACK THIRD GRADE L0W-80CI0* 
ECONOMIC STATUS CHILDREN IN FORMAL AI^D INFOR- 
MAL SITUATIONS Order No. 79046$» 

WOPFORD, Jean Elizabeth, Ph.D. University of California, 
Berkeley with San Francisco State University, 1978. 12<pp. 

The present study involved an experimental investigation of 
formal witA informal situational influences on language produe* 
tion of Blaclc third grade lower socioeconomic status chUdMa 
of San Francisco, California. Six language features were ^ 
studied. It was hypothesised that: (1) the children would have 
a greater average number of words per communication ualt ia 
the iafbrmal situation; (2) the children would have fewer maaes 
In the informal situation; (S) the children would have a greater 
ttumber of ebonies intonation patterns in the informal sitoalion; 
(4) the children would have greater use of Black lexicon in ttie 
informal situation; (5) the children would have a greater total* 
number of words communicated in the informal situation; and 
(6) the children would have a greater use of ebonies grammat« 
ical features in the informal situation. 

A 2 X 2 analysis of variance was conducted on each of the 
six dependent variables. The factors were treatment (formal/ 
informal) and sex (female/male). 

The results indicated significant treatment effects on the 
intonation variable (hypothesis 3), total number of words com* 
municated variable (hypothesis 5), and maaes variable (hypoth* 
esis 2). The subiects did significantly better on the intonation 
variable in the initormal situation (Xs4 8.26^ S.D.1,4 « 5.88) 
than did the subjects in (he formal situation {Xi,% » 2.78, 
S.Da^t » 3.04). The treatment effect was significant at the 
(F « 42.868» p < ,001) level. On the total number of words com- 
municated variable, the subjects in the Informal situation did 
significantly better (X3,4 ^ 87.86^S.D.a,4 » 45.27) than did the 
subjects in the formal situation (Xi»a « 62.33. S.D.t ,t » 40.45). 
The treatment effect was significant at the (F =^ 15,690^ p < .001) 
level. The mazes variable was supported in the opposite direc- 
tion of the stated hypothesis. However^ the treatment effect 
was significant at the (F « 5.787^ p < .05) level. The subjects 
did significantly better (Xs,4 » 2.45, S.D.j,4 ^ 1.38) in the in- 
formal situation than did the subjects in the formal situation 
(Xi,t « 1.80, S.D.ijt = 1.44). There were no otheh significant 
treatment effects on the other three dependent variables. It 
should be noted, however, that, although not statistically sig- 
nificant, the Black lexicon variable (hypothesis 4) was slightly 
significant at the (F ^ 3.056, p < .10) level. The subjects in the 
informal situation did t>etter, although not significantly better, 
on the Black lexicon variable than did the subjects In the for- 
mal situation. 
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TlitM were no significant sex effects on any of the six cle« 
pendent variables. The treatment X sex Interaction effect of 
tto Intonation variable ww significant at the (F » 7.571, p<.05) 
leveL The female subjects performed twice as well « 10.28, 
8.D.t » e.68) as the male Sttb)ects (X4 « S.04» » 5.08) In 
tto Informal situation. There were no other significant treat- 
ment X aex Interaction effects on the other five dependent vari- 
ables. ^ 



The researcher concluded-that there is a need for English** 
as«a«second*language courses for Chinese engineering stu- 
dents, especially in view of the field's growing demand for grad- 
uates with interpersonal communication skills. There Is also 
a need for University personnel to- adopt a more active role of 
^go^between* in sponsoring activities that would help Immi- 
grant students bridge the cultural gap. 
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The multi-ethnic population of the University of Torcmto 
makes It an ideal environment for the dual pursuit of formal 
^and Informal learning. The latter refers to a major component 
of ^lifelong education*— the acquisition of the social skills which 
would enable the learner to communicate, to'relate to people 
from dl/ferent backgrounds, to achieve self-confidence and to 
gain a broader perspective on life. Compared to the Canadian- 
born student, the immigrant student arrives at the university 
with more academic and social handicaps* His academic courses 
are taught in his second language, and he is unfamiliar with tte 
social liehaviours valued l>y his Canadian peers. The aequlsl** 
tl<m of communication proficiency and social skills therefore 
constitutes an important part of the immigrant student's infor* 
mal learning process, 

Chinese students, who constitute about six percent of the 
pcqxilatlon at the University of Toronto, were chosen as the 
subjects of a study to investigate the participation of immi- 
grant students in this informal learning process. The study 
investigated two areaK of Interest: (I) ti e background of the 
Chinese students; and (2) the relationship of the students' use 
of English to their educationri and socis* experiences* 190 
Chinese students and 100 Canadian students were selected from 
the 1974*-?$ University of Toronto Student Directory to partici* 
pate in tiie study. Since previous studies have shown that most 
Chinese students enrol In ffngineering and the physical sciences, 
the Chinese subjects were selected predominantly from these 
fields. 

The data were collected by two meaits: a questionnaire 
survey and personal interviews. The construction of the 42^ 
Item questionnaire was based on a review of the research lit- 
erature on immigrant adaptation and pilot interviews with uni- 
versity students and counsellors. The response rates of the 
Chinese and Canadian students were 44 and S4 percent respec^ 
tlvety. The survey data were analysed by means of the chi- 
square test. 38 Chinene students were interviewed for an av*» 
erage of one hour each. The object was to obtain a better 
understanding of individual differences in matters such as 
self-- identity and perception of cultural differences. 

The data revealed that although the Chinese and Canadian 
sttidents showed some significant differences in their back- 
grounds, their educational experiences were quite similar. The 
reports of the Chmese students revealed that a lack of knowl- 
edge of Canadi;ui colloquialisms and a subjective impression 
that Chinese and Canadian students have different interests 
are the major barriers that inhibit Chmese students from so- 
cialising beyond their owi) group. 

Pour patterns of social development were observed among 
the Chinese students. Students who identified themselves as 
"Chinese" and those who identified themselves as ''Chinese- 
Csmadian** were found to differ significantly along several social 
variables. Certain pre-immigration characteristics and situ- 
iMtlonal experiences in Canada combines to influence the pattern 
of development. 

Over half of the Chinese subjects admitted to having experi- 
enced some problems with the English language. However, 
most students did not view this as an academic handicap since 
their courses tend to emphasi^e technical rather than language 
proficiency. On the other hand, a lack of communication pro- 
•k'-ncy was reported by numy <»eni(>r students to be a serious 
leap in job interviews. 
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Copies o£ the dissertations may be obtained by addressing 
your request to: 



University Microfilms International 

300 North Zeeb Road 

Au.. Arbor, Michigan 48106 
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